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HE devotional books of the Church 
have been the products of men of 
meditation. The “ Good Thoughts” of 
Thomas Fuller were the fruit of an active 
time and an active man; and there are 
other books, like the * Meditations of 
Mareus Aurelius,” that have fed men’s 
souls, of which the same thing can be 
said. But the great books of the inner 
liie have been born of the cloister or the 
pulpit, a2 Nempis’s * Imitation ” leading 
them all. Now, while these books have 
their uses, it is well to set out before 
young men in supplement to them a 
more robust view, some devotional book, 
if possible, as deep and subjective, but 
yet ruled by the aim, not of inner spir- 
itual satisfaction only, but of vigorous 
human service. 

The “ Letters of General C. G. Gor- 
don” to his sister will supply the 
thoughtful student with just such a book. 
Of course in the view of those who had 
no religion, or whose religion was puerile 
and meaningless, he was a madman; and 
even the most sympathetic must admit 
that some of his notions were untrue and 
fanciful,and that often he was as reckless- 
ly illogical as he was recklessly brave and 
sincere. He spent no time trying to 
reconcile the puzzles and contradictions 
of life. He boldly cut the Gordian knot 
of human freedom and divine sovereign- 
ty by denying the former. “I do not 
believe in man’s free will,’ he wrote; 
“ therefore, if my actions are right, they 
are His actions; if evil, they are the in- 
evitable product of the corrupt body in 
which I am placed by Him.” And he 
said that he believed that even our sins 
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were part of God's dealing with us. He 
was saved by his splendid inconsistency 
from the consequences of this summary 
solution of the great conundrum of life. 
He believed that everything depended on 
God, and he acted in the subjugation of 
sin within and the promotion of the 
Kingdom of God without, as though 
everything depended on himself. 

It will profit each one of us to read 
these letters often, to vivify and strength- 
en our own faith in the will of God and 
the actual operation of this will in every 
life. We lose a great deal by what Gor- 
don denounced as the real irreligion of 
leaving God out of our lives. “1 am 
sure of one thing,” he wrote; “ we lose 
the very sweetest times by rejecting will- 
fully what God sends us; in avoiding 
people and disagreeable things. God 
says, ‘I will preserve thee from all evil,’ 
‘] will preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in, from this time forth,’ ‘ There 
shall no evil befall thee. And yet we 
refuse to believe this for even a second, 
and go on pleading and praying for 
more communion with Him; and the 
moment He begins to work, we fly from 
Him.” 

This faith in God's will was the secret 
of Gordon’s life. Quoting again the 
words from Psalm cxxi., he wrote, “ If 
you take these words and keep them 
in mind you cannot be moved ; for what- 
ever circumstances you may fall into, be 
quite assured that He is preserving you 
from evil. He, the mighty God, 
means what He says when He promises 
to teach us; the more we trust Him, the 
more we honor Him. I have felt a little 
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of late of rejoicing in trials, and trust I 
may feel more. I mean being really glad 
at annoyances, inasmuch as they work 
experience and hope. This is a very 
great gift to obtain from God, but it is 
little to what He will give us if we per- 
severe.’ Later he wrote from Galatz, 
where he was waiting to get the answer 
of the British Government to the request 
of the WKhedive that Gordon might be 
allowed to accept office in the Soudan, 
“Even really religious people are more 
or less infidels, and it is only when some 
great calamity strikes them that they 
will in any way recognize His hand; 
their every-day happiness consists in 
every-day things, and they are more or 
less distressed if they have not peace in 
these. . . . To be happy a man must 
be like a well-broken, willing horse, 
ready for anything. [Events will go as 
God likes. When religious peo- 
ple reason with you, and say what a deal 
of good you could do, it is an atheistical 
saying, though they do not mean it. 
Humanly we may feel compassion, but 
spiritually we should feel how events 
are ruled. Once possess this blessing of 
accepting all things from God’s ruling, 
and a man will have little need of others ; 
he suffices for himself; each person gath- 
ered his own manna and it fed him. 

I have a Bank, and on that I can draw; 
He is richer than the WKhedive, and 
knows more of the country than anyone ; 
I will trust Him to help me out of money 
or any other difficulties.” 

Gordon did the work he did in the 
Crimea, in China, in the Soudan, be- 
cause he knew this truth. And no 
discomfort, no imbecilitvy of Chinese 
soldiers, no obstacles of climate, no 
falsehood and treachery of Soudanese, 
no abandonment of his own Govern- 
ment, not even the certainty of death 
practically alone amid the surging hordes 
of his enemies in Khartoum ever made 
him swerve. He saw in everything God’s 
hand, and stayed himself upon it, doing 
his work, and looking with an undaunted 
face out upon the future. He wrote 
from Mrooli, in the Soudan, in 1876, 
where he was delayed awaiting troops, 
“It must be for some good purpose one 
is compelled to wait; God never acts 


uselessly. Iam destined at some future 
period to meet some event, or some per- 
son whom I should not meet were | not 
delaved, and I would not alter it. , 
We are all apt on earth to think our lives 
our own, and to follow our own likings. 
We do not realize we are only here to 
fulfill a certain work in a certain pro- 
gram. We would make our nests here, 
but it is no ease; we are compelled to 
move on and fulfill our tasks whether 
we realize it or not. To each is allotted 
a distinct work. It is sufficient 
for the flesh to accept ‘ Ye are dead, ve 
have naught to do with the world.’ How 
difficult for anyone to be circumcised 
from the world, to be as indifferent to 
its pleasures, its sorrows, and its com- 
forts as a corpse is!” 

Chinese Gordon had attained this in- 
dependence. “ I would have your pray- 
ers,” he wrote to his sister. ‘ They will 
be heard; but no praise, for He is the 
Governor General; and I am only His 
useless agent, by whom He deigns to 
work His will. Therefore bear in mind 
that the censure or praise | may acquire 
from any of my actions are as water on a 
duck’s back, and will not make me 
swerve from what I think He directs me 
to do.” 

The last letter of all was written from 
Khartoum, shortly before his death. 
* This may be the last letter you will re- 
ceive from me, for we are on our last 
legs, owing to the delay of the expedi- 
tion. However, God rules all, and as 
He will rule to His and our welfare, His 
will be done. P.S. I am quite happy, 
thank God; and, like Lawrence, I have 
tried to do my duty.” 

These extracts from the letters of a 
man who won the affection and chal- 
lenged the admiration of mankind be- 
yond all other men of his day, whose 
letters are full of other lessons, and 
whose life was a reverent and fearless 
illustration of his trust in God and God's 
will, are worth more to me than the mus- 
ings of some good meditative souls who 
have not been flung out into the bitter 
trials, the humiliations of failure, and the 
battle of life in which most of us fight 
along until the end shall come and “ the 
dawn of heaven break.” 
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Travelers and “Missionary Stories” 


By Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D., Twenty-seven Years a Missionary in Japan 


HE great ease and rapidity of mod- 
ern travel have created the globe- 
trotter, and he is now a familiar figure 
in almost every mission field. Many of 
these are earnest Christians. They visit 
the missionaries in their homes, attend 
and perhaps take part in the services of 
the native churches, and so leave golden 
memories behind them. Others appar- 
ently leave their Christianity at home, 
are indifferent to Christian services, 
make Sunday a day of indiscriminate 
sight-seeing and shopping, contribute to 
heathen temples, and visit places which 
self-respecting heathens regard as de- 
grading. Such men seldom, if ever, meet 
the missionaries or the native pastors, 
and make the current misinformation of 
the hotels and steamers the basis of caus- 
tic reports “ from eyewitnesses ” of the 
failure of missions and the falsehood of 
‘“ missionary stories.” 

While | wish it distinctly understood 
that I know of nothing whatever that 
reflects upon the character or conduct of 
Mr. Stafford Ransome while in Japan, I 
do desire to call attention to a chapter in 
his book, “ Japan in Transition,” as an 
excellent specimen of these utterly mis- 
leading reports of misinformed critics of 
missionaries and their work. Let us 
make a brief Study of it. 

The author declares that it is the cus- 
tom of missionaries to include in their 
returns ““every Japanese who raises no 
objection to being called a Christian.” 
“ While one may safely say that there is 
not one real Christian in every one hun- 
dred thousand of the population” (p. 
104), the number of these so-called Chris- 
tians is very large. He then divides 
Japanese Christians into five classes, viz. : 
“ Professional, nominal, interested, and 
temporary Christians, and Christians 
from force of circumstances "—about as 
unpromising a squad as Falstaff’s sol- 
diers. He says, further, what would of 
course be correct if the above statements 
were true, that “these Christians have 
become debased and degraded in the 
process of conversion to a Christianity 
which is Christian only in name.” 





This is a severe arraignment indeed ; 
what shall we say to it? Let me in the 
first place call attention to the fact that 
this chapter on Christianity contains 
palpable errors enough to discredit any 
author. Thus he makes the Dutch to 
have “ preached Christianity in Japan 
centuries ago” (p. 100); which, of 
course, they never did. He says “ there 
are not far short of 2,000 paid foreign 
missionaries in Japan” (p. 111), instead 
of 692—or 935, if Roman and Greek 
Catholics are added—an error of 1,300; 
and he limits the number of Christians 
to “one in every 100,000,” that is, to 
420. 

Four hundred and twenty Christians in 
all Japan! Why, there are two Japanese 
pastors of self-supporting churches, now 
visiting this country, partly, at least, at 
the expense of their churches, each one 
of which equals or excels the number 
given by Mr.. Ransome. These members 
were received into these churches, not by 
missionaries anxious to astonish and 
please their American constituency by 
large returns, but by Japanese pastors 
and people who for more than twenty 
vears have managed their own affairs. 
They belong to a body (the Kumi-ai 
churches) which, according to statistics 
gathered, published, and paid for by it- 
self, now numbers 72 churches, has a 
membership of 10,046, and last year gave 
$21,000, silver, for Christian purposes. 

In view of such egregious misstate- 
ments, nothing that this author writes on 
the subject will trouble candid men. 
They will be ready to understand the 
remark of perhaps the highest authority 
on Japan, Captain Brinkley, editor of the 
Japan Mail, who says that the author 
in this chapter, “instead of using his 
own faculty of shrewd observation,” has 
given “ simply echoes of the after-dinner 
talk of the most prejudiced and ignorant 
section of foreign residents—men who, 
from the moment of their arrival in Ja- 
pan, set about abusing the missionary 
without taking the trouble to learn any- 
thing accurate about his life and doings.” 
Captain Brinkley’s final reference to this 
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part of the book is: “It is a pity that 
this chapter on Christianity was not 
omitted from this otherwise instructive 
volume.” 

Let us now briefly consider the char- 
acter of Japanese Christians—and_ here 
let me say frankly that I would not hold 
them up, one and all, as models of per- 
fection. I do not claim that in all re- 
spects they are even the equals of the 
Christians of America. I admit also that 
the last few years have been a time of 
trial and sifting: that many whom we 
once trusted as Christian brothers no 
longer have a living faith. Nevertheless, 
as one who has visited almost every one 
of these seventy-two Congregational 
churches, who knows the pastors and 
laymen and their heroic efforts to over- 
come their difficulties and temptations, I 
cannot but protest against these careless, 
cruel, and calumnious charges. 

In our thoughts of these Christians of 
Japan, we need always to remember how 
young they are in the faith. Of the 
nearly 41,000 Protestant Christians now 
reported (and hundreds who have fallen 
asleep) only ten received baptism before 
1872. We who justly make so much of 
our inheritance from the men of Plym- 
outh should never forget that these 
brethren on a foreign shore have had no 
such ancestry, no such traditions, no 
such training. To this dav many of their 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
hold the religion of Christ in abhorrence 
as teaching disrespect to ancestors and 
disloyalty to the Imperial house. Many 
of these Christians have been cast out 
and disowned by their idolatrous fam- 
ilies, into which the Christian religion 
now, as in the days of its founder, sends 
not peace, but a sword. When we re- 
member these things and that long after 
our missionaries went to Japan, belief in 
Christ was a crime punishable by death, 
and that one of our converts actually 
died in the Kyoto prison because a frag- 
ment of a Bible had been found in his 
possession, the progress made and the 
influence now exerted by the Christians 
seem marvelous. 

For example, the Jiyu-to, or Liberal, 
party has for several vears been domi- 
nant in Japan. Is it not strange that for 


vears the two most influential of its 
“managing committee of four should 
have been active members of Evangelical 
churches"? Is it not almost equally 
marvelous that from the southern district 
of Kyoto, the center and stronghold of 
Buddhism, a Christian, a member of a 
Kumi-ai church and the superintendent 
of its Sunday-school, should have been 
triumphantly elected to Parliament over 
the combined forces of Buddhism, the 
liquor traffic, and the Yoshiwara? And 
when we remember that the speaker of 
that Parliament is a Presbyterian elder 
who found his Heavenly Father in a 
prison where he had gone for freedom’s 
sake, who every morning as he took the 
speaker's chair lifted his heart in silent 
prayer to the living God for guidance, 
we marvel still more. How would our 
author classify these men? Are they 
* professional Christians ”? “ interested 
Christians"? “‘nominal Christians ”? 
“temporary Christians”? or simply 
“Christians from force of circum- 
stances "? 

One of the specific accusations made 
by Mr. Ransome is that “ when the pupils 
in mission schools leave the schools, they 
leave Christianity behind them as a mat- 
ter of course.” Many do, without doubt, 
in Japan as in schools everywhere. But 
I wish I had the pen of an angel to tell 
of some of the men and women who have 
gone out from our schools. I would 
speak of at least two young pastors who, 
as I know, shortened their lives in their 
devotion to independence which led 
them to attempt to live on the too meager 
stipends given them by their churches. 
I would tell vou of one of the graduates 
of our * Training School for Nurses,” 
who as an expression of her love for her 
Savior has chosen the harassing task of 
caring for the forty insane patients in 
the wards at Kyoto hospital. I would 
speak of others who have preached 
righteousness so effectively that, for ex- 
ample, keepers of the Yoshiwara have 
closed their infamous houses and sent 
their inmates to their homes. With such 
results, do you wonder that Mr. John R. 
Mott still looks upon education as the 
very best field for Christian effort in 
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One of the most instructive things in 
that Empire is the confidence which 
many officials and other men of influence 
show. in their Christian countrymen. 
They do this indirectly, while they are 
personally more or less indifferent to 
Christianity. Many non-Christian par- 
ents prefer Christian schools for their 
children. A railway company that had 
decided to give a certain fund to benevo- 
lent causes—an act indirectly due to 
Christian ideas—in its first distribution 
gave one-third to a cause under the 
patronage of the local governor’s wife, 
and another third to each of two Chris- 
tian institutions. So the Okayama Pre- 
fectural Assembly in its disposition of 
benevolent funds given it on the death 
of the Empress Dowager, put a Chris- 
tian in charge of its Reform School, and 
in its aid to female education made two 
Christian schools, out of the three aided, 
its beneficiaries. 

The reason of this is that it is among 
Christians they find men both ready 
and wise to help the needy. Mr. Ishii, 
of the Okayama Orphan Asylum, with 


its 300 inmates, is generally recognized, 
even outside of Christian circles, as the 
typical philanthropist. The Kyoto asy- 
lum for deaf, dumb, and blind, main- 
tained partly by public funds, has a Chris- 
tian for its head. The Rev. Kosuke 
Tomeoka, who was specially chosen to 
be the moral instructor in the model 
prison of the Empire, has now been pro- 
moted to be a professor in a school for 
prison officials. 

On our way from Japan last April we 
had Prince Konoye, President of the 
House of Peers and President of the 
Nobles’ College, as a fellow-passenger, 
and many of us received from this dis- 
tinguished prince a copy of a tract de- 
scribing the remarkable work of a 
Christian, Mr. T. Hara, for discharged 
prisoners. 

In view of such facts, what an exem- 
plification of ignorance or willful per- 
version is our author’s statement that 
“ Christianity, in the true sense of the 
word, as far as the Japanese are con- 
cerned, is in as bad a state as it possibly 
could be without being extinct ”! 


South America Appeals to Students: “O'la! Vem Ca!” 


By the Rev. George W. Chamberlin, D.D., Missionary to Brazil 


HE Pope of Rome divided the 
American continent between his 
most faithful subjects, Spain and Portu- 
gal, who took possession in the name of 
the Holy Cross. <A university student, 
Henry Martyn, early in this century, in 
the city of Bahia, after attempting 
through the Latin tongue to talk with 
the priests and monks, who swarm in 
that city, about the things of God, ex- 
claimed: ‘ Crosses there are in abun- 
dance! But when will the doctrines of 
the Cross be preached?’’ So ignorant 
of the Word of God were they, that in 
despair of speaking to men, he was wont 
to talk to God in the familiar hymn: 
“O’er the gloomy hills look, my 
soul,” etc. 
The students of this generation are the 
heirs of the prayer of that student, who 
left his undying impress on the East, and 


whose prayer is yet to be answered for 
the continent on which he was detained 
for brief days, and the fruit of it is to be 
garnered by the men of to-day. 
Centuries before Henry Martyn 
sought to penetrate the deep darkness of 
the minds of men, charged with the for- 
mation of religious character in the con- 
tinent of South America, another stu- 
dent “ wet his couch with his tears ” for 
a period of seven years, passed in the 
dungeons in the same city of Bahia. In 
1555 Admiral Coligny invoked the aid 
of Calvin and Beza, who sent ministers 
and students to go with a colony of op- 
pressed Huguenots with a view to give 
the Word of God to their own country- 
men and to the Indians of the land in 
which they sought refuge from the bit- 
ter hostility with which Rome every- 
where persecuted those who loved the 
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pure Word. Fourteen students and two 
ordained missionaries responded to this 
call. The French chroniclers of this 
earliest mission of the Reformed Church 
designate as the “ Cain of America ” the 
knight who feigned sympathy with them 
in order to gain the patronage of the 
great lrench admiral, but who soon 
manifested his real sentiments, and at 
last gave them the alternative of embark- 
ing in unseaworthy vessels for their own 
land, or of throwing themselves upon the 
mercy of the savages of the land to which 
they had gone in good faith. Jean de 
Boileau and two companions wandered 
from the Bay of Rio de Janeiro three 
hundred miles down the coast to S. Vi- 
cente, the earliest settlement of the Por- 
tuguese in Brazil and the seat of the 
first “ college’ of the Jesuits in South 
America. 

We are indebted to the Jesuits for all 
that we know of the brief episode which 
has placed the name of Boileau among 
those whom the Seer of Patmos saw un- 
der the altar, and who pray, saying, 
“ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our blood? ” 
Boileau, by his erudition and tact, so 
gained the ear of both Portuguese and 
Indians, that the * Calvinistic heresy ” 
spread alarmingly, insomuch that the 
Provincial, Louis de Gram, left his duties 
at the school founded by the Jesuits on 
the plains of Piratininga to put out the 
heresy. It was easier to put out the man, 
by delivering him over to the civil arm. 
He was transported from S. Vicente to 
Bahia in 1560, and from that place in 
1567 to the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. The 
Portuguese arms were victorious over 
the French, and the foundations of the 
present city of St. Sebastian were ce- 
mented with the blood of our brother. 
The most holy man of the Jesuit order, 
a “ wonder-worker,” out of whose body 
virtue went, tied the knot on the neck of 
Jean de Boileau. 

Students, heirs to the prayers which 
for ten generations have been going up 
from “the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony which they held,” consider! The 
“little season” of three hundred and 
thirty-three years since Jean de Boileau 


took his place among them, is only the 
third part of “a day” of the Lord, to 
whom a thousand years are as one day, 
and who in one day can do the work of 
a thousand years. There are signs that 
He is ready to “avenge their blood” 
(which is only another way of saying 
* vindicate the doctrines for which they 
shed their blood”) by the students of 
this generation. 

The work attempted by our fellows in 
1555-60 was renewed by a student of 
Princeton College in 1859. Those who 
have since followed him, with one voice 
affirm that it is a “ good land,” yet it is 
to this day rightly qualified as the “ neg- 
lected continent.” “If the light which 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! ” 

Prisoners in the Bastile, shut out from 
the light of the sun for vears, when lib- 
erated cried to be taken back into the 
dungeons. They could not bear the 
light of the sun. Everyone who has at- 
tempted to preach the Gospel, to give 
the light of life to those who sit in the 
darkness and shadow of death created by 
Romanism, has had occasion to note 
that the very light of truth is so painful 
to her victims that they prefer to dwell 
in the dungeons and in the moral degra- 
dation to which Rome consigns priests 
and people. 

Of all men to feel the call for a crusade 
in which the sword of the Spirit shall be 
wielded to carve out of their hearts the 
superstition fostered by Rome, the stu- 
dents of our land should be the first. Let 
the same enthusiasm with which they 
offered to enlist in the late war fire the 
student heart to enter upon this longer 
and more blessed campaign to which the 
providence of God is specifically calling 
us in regard to the neglected continent, 
saving, “ To-day if ye will hear His 
voice! ' Forty years I was 
grieved.” Why “ grieved’? Look for 
the answer in Numbers xiv., and grieve 
not the Spirit, as your fathers did. 

Irom the oldest law school of South 
America, and the largest on this hemi- 
sphere, first among a class of seventy 
able students was one who will be re- 
membered by some readers of this ar- 
ticle as a member of the “ University 
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Club” in the city of New York. He is 
now editor of the largest daily in South 
America—Jornal do Commercio, of Rio 
de Janeiro. He loves the pure word of 
God, and filled the front page of the 
Jornal, on Holy Thursday of the current 
year, with matter taken verbatim from 
the four Gospels, under the title * Os 
Ultimos dias do Christo.” ‘“ Would you 
believe,” he said to me, in July last, 
“that I have been complimented by doc- 
tors of law and medicine, senators, and 
deputies on the ‘beautiful article’ I 
wrote? What my countrymen need is 
the word of the Lord, pure and simple.” 
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What is true of Brazil is true of all South 
America. Shall they need it? Shall any 
of South America have a right to say to 
the next generation, “ What was your 
father about, young man, that my father 
died without knowing that there was 
such a book as the Bible? Why did not 
they have mercy?” The grieved look 
on the face of the old Brazilian who thus 
addressed me in 1865 reflected the mind 
of the Spirit. 

Students of the next generation will 
find no excuse for us if they are met by 
a like question. Will you enlist for the 
Holy War? 


By William E. Dodge, President of the Evangelical Alliance 


HERE was never a time in the 

history of the world when there 
was so much encouragement for Chris- 
tian men as there is now. The Church 
is larger in numbers, more generous in 
gifts, and more wise in action than ever 
before. The Bible is more largely cir- 
culated and studied. There were never 
so many consecrated Christian men in 
the colleges. 

But there are some serious problems 
we must look in the face and be prepared 
to meet. Two of these I wish to speak 
of. 

In the first place, under the changed 
conditions of civilization during these 
late years, there has been a steady growth 
toward the cities and large manufactur- 
ing towns of the country population, and 
very many country places have lost large 
numbers of their brightest and best. peo- 
ple, who have been drawn into the life 
of cities. All over the Eastern States 
there are spaces between the larger towns 
and the larger villages where there is al- 
most no religious life or teaching. There 
are, all through our older States, places, 
and a great number of them, where 
churches have died out, where Sunday- 
schools have been given up, where Sun- 
day has become a day of drinking, and 
hunting, and base-ball, and _ licentious- 
ness, and where the moral tone is going 
down and down, and where in two or 


three generations there will be little 
knowledge of God and of Christ. Some- 
thing has got to be done by Christian 
people in all our religious bodies to reach 
this very large class of the agricultural 
population who are away from oppor- 
tunities for religious life and instruction. 
You cannot at once establish churches 
in these places. It is very rare for the 
average farmer in these sections to han- 
dle over one or two hundred dollars in 
money during the year. They exchange 
what they raise for articles at the store; 
but money is a very rare thing. They 
have lost their interest in church and 
Sunday-school, and feel that they are 
getting along very well. You goto them 
and say, “ We wish we could raise five 
or six hundred dollars for the support of 
a minister,” and they do not care a thing 
about it. That is to them a great deal of 
money. In some way somebody has got 
to go into these communities, not be- 
cause he is paid for going, but because 
he loves them and loves his God, and 
take hold of the community and lift it 
out of its stagnation and ignorance. 
How is that going to be done? 

There is another problem, quite as 
great and perhaps more difficult. Into 
all our large cities crowds of people, of 
ali nationalities, are constantly coming 
and filling the tenement houses. They 
are working people—wage-earning peo- 
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ple. Hundreds of thousands of them 
belong to trades-unions and various la- 
bor organizations, and they are to a very 
great extent estranged from the Church. 
We have a splendid array of churches for 
well-to-do and medium well-to-do peo- 
ple—more than are really needed. We 
have, | think, more mission churches 
than are needed. I speak of this with 
great reserve, but I am convinced that 
in New York we have too many of what 
are called mission churches. They tend 
to pauperize the people to a very large 
extent. but the class between is, in our 
large cities, scarcely touched. They do 
not go to the churches; why, I do not 
know. They have an idea that the 
Church does not care for them or sym- 
pathize with them. They are self-re- 
specting people; they do not need any 
pauper help. They will not go to a mis- 
sion church. How are we going to 
reach these people ? 

There has got to be in some way a 
hand-to-hand work. There has got to 
be great self-sacrifice and self-denial to 
reach this class. If the great masses are 
going to fall into irreligion and careless- 
ness, we have terrible dangers before us. 
We must face these new conditions with 
new methods of work. 

During the Civil War, physicians in 
good practice, lawyers, merchants, young 
men of good families and of means, gave 
up everything, and for $13 a month lived 
on hard-tack and slept on the ground, 
willingly and gladly, because it was the 
call of their country. I believe with all 
my heart that hidden in the young man- 
hood of our theological seminaries there 
is something of this same heroism and 
devotion. While I was in Maine, last 
summer, a young Mormon missionary 
came there. He said that 2,000 young 
men had gone out from Utah this year 
thoroughly prepared for the work of 
propagating the Mormon faith. Their 
training was commenced when they were 
five or six years old. They were sent 
out, two by two, to every part of the 
country at the call of their Mormon 
elders, without one cent of pay, being 
expected to earn their own living. They 
go with such a cheerful spirit and with 
such earnestness that their work is most 
effective. Just look at the young men 


who go into the Catholic priesthood. 
They give up all hope of family or home 
life, all hope of business success, all hope 
of any worldly ambition, and without 
any pay beyond what provides them with 
clothes and board, go into the work. 
Now, have we not in our churches and 
in our theological seminaries young men 
who have that same sort of spirit? 

In the ministry young men come right 
out of the scholastic atmosphere of the 
theological seminaries and go directly 
into churches. Would it not be better 
if in some way a brotherhood could be 
formed among the young men from the 
theological seminaries who would be 
willing to band themselves together and 
say, “ For two years after we leave the 
seminary we will put ourselves into the 


hands of our churches for the hard work. 


and the hard places. We will go just as 
if we were volunteers to fight for the life 
of our country. We will go with little 
pay, but with sturdy hearts, into the 
hardest places.” Such work would make 
people believe that religion is real. It 
would be worth more than years of study 
in the theological seminary. It would 
be a close contact of heart with heart, 
with the suffering and needs and weak- 
nesses and prejudices of the people. 
Working people believe that our religion 
is a well-fed and comfortable sort of 
thing, that we do not care for them or 
sympathize with them. Let us show by 
our self-sacrifice and earnestness that we 
do care. I do hope that some time the 
outcome of Association work in theo- 
logical seminaries will be the formation 
of a brotherhood of men who will pledge 
themselves to this kind of work in the 
hard places in the cities and in the agri- 
cultural districts. If young men were 
willing when first leaving the seminary 
to go into that kind of work for, say, 
two years, with small pay, without 
church or parsonage, putting off mar- 
riage for a time, studying conditions and 
devising wise methods, I believe it would 
be an immense factor in the growth of 
the Church and the safety of the country. 

The hope of the new century, so full 
of promise, is in the educated young 
manhood, if it only realizes its splendid 
opportunities and its fearful responsi- 
bilities. 
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Conferences of Theological Students 


By S. Earl Taylor 


“HE conventions of the old Inter- 
‘| Seminary Missionary Alliance have 
been for the past two years substituted 
by conferences of student leaders in the- 
ological seminaries under the auspices 
of the Seminary Section of the American 
and Canadian Student Movement. Two 
such conferences have been held recent- 
ly—one in the East and the other in the 
West. The Western conference was held 
at Oberlin, O., November 3 to 5, the 
Eastern conference at Madison, N. J., 
November I0 to 12. 

The number of delegates was lim- 
ited, each Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in a seminary being permitted to 
send but four. This year over sixty 
seminaries were represented at these con- 
ferences. Almost as many institutions 
sent delegates to each conference as were 
formerly represented at the largest of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance con- 
ventions. The conferences were strik- 
ingly inter-denominational in character. 
Every leading denomination in the 
United States and Canada was repre- 
sented. It is worthy of note that these 
were the first gatherings in the history 
of the seminary movement when theo- 
logical seminaries and colleges of both 
the United States and Canada were 
united in conferences of such a char- 
acter. 

The addresses and discussions were of 
great personal helpfulness and practical 
value. No effort was made to create 
temporary enthusiasm, but definite plans 
were formulated for work to be carried 
on throughout the entire year. Such 
practical questions as the following were 
carefully discussed: How to deepen the 
spiritual life in theological seminaries ; 
How to meet the peculiar temptations of 
theological students; How to promote a 
more intelligent interest in city, home, 
and foreign missions; How to promote 
scriptural habits of giving. 

Reports from the seminaries showed 
marked progress since they organized 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Almost without exception the seminaries 





reported a deepening of the spiritual life 
and a greater interest in missions. It 
was frequently stated that the new or- 
ganization had promoted unity of effort 
and a more general interest in every 
phase of theological student activity. 

At the close of each conference a policy 
was formulated based on the experience 
of the past year as brought out in the 
various discussions. The policy adopted 
by both Eastern and Western confer- 
ences is substantially as follows: 

To reach practically every theolog- 
ical seminary on the North American 
continent through the visits of the trav- 
eling secretary. To perfect, as far as 
possible, the organization of the individ- 
ual Association, and to bring every stu- 
dent into intelligent sympathy with it. 
3. To put the INTERCOLLEGIAN if pos- 
sible into the hands of all officers, com- 
mitteemen, and other leaders. 4. Where 
there is not already adequate provision 
for the promotion of devotional Bible 
study, the Association should seek to 
promote both private and associated de- 
votional Bible study. 5. To induce as 
many students as possible to have a 
stated unhurried time each day for per- 
sonal Bible study and prayer. 6. To 
make the main devotional meeting of the 
seminary one of greater intelligence, in- 
fluence, and power. 7. In addition to 
observing the Day of Prayer for Colleges 
of its denomination, each Association 
should see that the Federation Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students is observed 
wherever practicable. 8. To have at 
least one general missionary meeting in 
each institution each month. 9. To de- 
cide at once upon a definite object or 
objects for missionary giving, and to ap- 
point an influential committee to pro- 
mote scriptural habits of giving among 
the students. 10. To bring the theolog- 
ical section into closer and more helpful 
relations with the other sections of the 
Student Association Movement, and as 
one means to this end to send as many 
delegates as possible to the summer con- 
ferences and state conventions. 11. To 
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hold next autumn an International Con- 
vention of theological students and pro- 
fessors. 12. To make the Watchword of 
the Student Movement, namely, “ The 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration,’ a commanding power in the 
seminaries. 

The spirit of the conferences may be 
characterized by the following words: 
Christian unity, intercessory prayer, and 


Among the Students of Norway 


missionary conviction. Never before in 
the history of the movement have theo- 
logical students been so hopeful for the 
future, and yet so thoroughly conscious 
of their human weakness and the many 
perils that beset them. During the quiet 
hours of the conferences God spoke to 
the men who were in attendance, and 
many were given a clearer vision of Him 
and of His will. 


By John R. Mott 


N Norway, with its more than two 
millions of inhabitants, there is but 
one university—the University of Chris- 
tiania. It is the keystone to the educa- 
tional system of the country, and has 
about 1,300 students. The Norwegian 
students possess the same general char- 
acteristics as those of Sweden. While 
the Swedish students as a class are said 
to be more scholarly than the Nor- 
wegians, the latter are more practical 
and aggressive and have more organiz- 
ing ability. 

The temptations and perils of the stu- 
dents of Norway might be called also 
those of all Scandinavian universities. 
The mere mention of them will, show 
that it is not an easy gauntlet these 
students of the North have to run. Im- 
purity, while not so common as in Ger- 
many and France, is still sadly prevalent. 
Drinking is said to be decreasing, but is 
very bad at times of feasts and celebra- 
tions. Much of the current literature 
which the students read is immoral or 
agnostic in its character and tendency. 
The attitude of many of the professors 
toward religious questions is one of in- 
difference or skepticism, and this natu- 
rally constitutes a very real peril to many 
students. The disposition of not a few 
students to look on Christianity as an 
intellectual system and a subject for dis- 
cussion and speculation, rather than as a 
matter of life, is dangerous in its influ- 
ence. Many students of other faculties 
seem to think that only theological stu- 
dents need to be believing Christians or 


to concern themselves with Christian 
matters. Among a few we found an in- 
definite or vague idealism, often making 
occultism or theosophy a fad. This is a 
tendency which | have observed in uni- 
versities in other parts of the Continent, 
and may be regarded as one manifesta- 
tion of the reaction against the extreme 
materialism which was everywhere so 
prevalent several years ago. I am per- 
suaded that in Scandinavian, more than 
in most countries, a peril to very many 
students is too exclusive devotion to 
study. Partly on account of their poverty 
and their consequent desire not to fail at 
examinations, and thus be obliged to 
prolong their course of study, and partly 
en account of the keen competition for 
all positions open to university men, they 
apply themselves inordinately to study, 
often to the absolute neglect of their 
bodily, social, and spiritual welfare. I 
met one theological student who said he 
would not have time to become a Chris- 
tian until after he had finished his ex- 
aminations ! 

In the midst of so many and such great 
temptations and perils surely there is 
need of some strong student Christian 
organization to help students in the bat- 
tle. It was encouraging, therefore, to 
come to Christiania at a time when final 
steps were being taken to unite the vari- 
ous Christian activities of the university 
into one comprehensive organization to 
take the place of several independent 
societies. I spent six intense days work- 
ing under the auspices of this new or- 
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ganization. While I had one public 
meeting each day, most of my time was 
spent in conference with committees, 
officers, and individual workers. I con- 
ferred at great length with the leaders of 
the national work about all questions re- 
garding the relations of Norway to the 
World's Federation. Two or three con- 
ferences were also held with the leaders 
of the Volunteer Missionary Movement 
of Scandinavia, who at this time are 
Norwegians. Some time was spent with 
the bible-study committee, suggesting 
to them suitable courses of study for the 
ensuing year. An important meeting 
was also held with the forty or more oif- 
ficers and committeemen of all branches 
of the association, when I tried to indi- 
cate the lines on which to develop the 
most effective Student Christian Asso- 
ciations. The last evening I was there 
| sought to press home upon the con- 
sciences of about one hundred of the 
most earnest workers their responsibility 
for winning their fellow-students for 
Christ and shielding them against temp- 
tation. 

I was more favorably impressed by the 
newly perfected Christian Association in 
Christiania than by any student religious 
organization I had up to that time found 
on the Continent. I was impressed by 
its comprehensiveness of purpose and 
plan, by its able leadership, and by its 


evangelical spirit. It will be a great 


thing for the cause of Christ when such 
societies are established in all universities 
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where they do not now exist. If it be 
possible in Christiania, it is possible in 
the other universities, for the conditions 
there are certainly not particularly fa- 
vorable. 

The missionary spirit among the stu- 
dents of Norway is more vigorous than 
in Sweden. In Christiania there are five 
volunteers, whereas, as we have seen, 
there were but two in the two Swedish 
universities combined. Several students 
are carrying on a study of missions. The 
most notable pamphlet on the student 
niissionary movement has recently been 
prepared by the volunteers of this uni- 
versity. I confidently expect that many 
more of these students will consecrate 
themselves to missions. The Viking 
spirit which years ago caused them to 
range from the interior of Russia to 
Greenland and America still moves with- 
in them, but refined and intensified by 
the Spirit of Christ, who is the Spirit also 
of world-wide missions. I shall not for- 
get how this missionary ambition and 
spirit manifested itself at the very last 
of my visit. A large company of the 
students came to my train at nearly mid- 
night to see me off. As the train pulled 
out they sang, as only Scandinavian stu- 
dents can sing, two verses of that trium- 
phant battle hymn of the student move- 
ment, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” TI can still hear their closing 
strain: 


“ Og kryn han Allheims Drott!”’ 
(* And crown Him Lord of All!’’) 





IX thousand men, in forty - five 
medical, dental, pharmacy, law, 


theological, and technical schools, con- 


stitute the field of the Chicago Inter- 
collegiate Department. 

A schedule of forty hours’ required 
work per week is conclusive evidence 


that these students are not becoming 


Association promoters for lack of aught 


else to do. In addition to required work, 
the student has access to numberless 





































































































































































valuable clinics; in special classes he 
may study for the coveted interneships ; 
prizes and positions as assistants in clin- 
ics and laboratories or as demonstrators 
in infirmaries reward special excellence ; 
well-appointed laboratories tempt to 
original research; a profusion of libra- 
ries and courts of record—everything 
calculated to deepen the student’s inter- 
est in these most absorbing of all studies 
and to crowd his time to the full. 
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Indeed, when men, of whom twenty 
per cent. are college graduates, and 
whose average age is twenty-seven years, 
come long distances to study in Chicago 
—fiftv-three per cent. from outside the 
borders of Illinois, four per cent. from 
foreign lands, two per cent. from beyond 
the eastern and western oceans—it is 
natural to expect that all the energy of 
brain and body will be expended during 
twenty or thirty months in the tech- 
nical preparation for the vocation of a 
lifetime. They pay for annual tuition 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars each, buy expensive books 
and instruments, deny themselves social 
advantages, brave the fierce temptations 
of a great metropolis, live in a district 
that tolerates them as a paying nuisance, 
and make numerous other sacrifices for 
the sake of their profession. 

It is therefore a signal triumph for the 
Gospel of Christ that seventeen student 
Christian Associations have developed 
among these men, of whom but thirty- 
nine per cent. are even nominal Chris- 
tians, and for whose religious welfare no 
school, except the theological seminaries, 
makes any provision whatever. Few 
professors have opportunity to be known 
among students as Christians, and some, 
by speech and act, either make light of 
religion or are a positive force for evil. 
It is neither popular nor easy for pro- 
fessional students to be Christians. 

Still more significant of the attractive- 
ness of the Gospel is the fact that over 
seven hundred men have ignored dis- 
tinctions of wealth, social position, and 
mental ability; have broken down bar- 
riers of college jealousies and profession- 
al antipathies, and have formed an in- 
tercollegiate federation whose chief aim 
is to persuade students to become intelli- 
gent and loyal disciples of Jesus Christ, 
and to develop strong Christian faith. 

Last year 159 men served as officers, 
committeemen, and leaders of Bible 
classes; 194 continued for seven weeks 
or more in eighteen Bible classes, fol- 
lowing courses that required a_ half 
hour’s study every day; a total of 5,700 
attended the 300 religious meetings ; and 
over 3,300 attended ten social gather- 
ings. 


As additional proof that it is the Gos- 
pel which attracts students, it need only 
be said that this work has been done in 
spite of the lack of most ordinary ad- 
vantages. The students are widely scat- 
tered over the entire city and suburbs, 
and are therefore not easily accessible ; 
there are no Student Association build- 
ings, or even houses, indeed only five 
Associations occupy rooms in the college 
buildings, and but three of these are 
equipped for the Association’s work ; the 
financial constituency is not strong 
enough to enable a single Association to 
employ a secretary of its own—there is 
but one paid officer to serve the whole 
seventeen. The large results mentioned 
above are the accomplishment of skilled 
and devoted students. 

An account of this work would be in- 
complete and misleading if it failed to 
mention the agency that manages this 
enterprise, and whose efforts have de- 
veloped it—the Intercollegiate Commit- 
tee of Management. This body consists 
of two representatives from each sclool 
included in the movement, the one a stu- 
dent—the president of the local Associa- 
tion—and the other a member of the 
faculty. By its system of subcommit- 
tees, this general committee directly 
manages all matters which concern the 
Associations as a whole, such as inter- 
collegiate religious meetings and social 
gatherings, gymnasium classes at city’ 
Association buildings, conferences of 
various kinds, special religious efforts, 
normal Bible classes, and the publication 
of hand-books and reports. The same 
subcommittees also supervise all the de- 
partments of the local Associations, 
building them up as rapidly as its means 
and the local conditions will allow. This 
general committee employs a secretary 
to counsel itself and its branches in the 
colleges, and to perform such executive 
duties as are assigned to him. Through 
him the movement is administered in de- 
tail and is extended to other institutions. 
The faculty members of the Committee 
of Management provide the necessary 
money for the support of the entire work 
of supervision, and obtain it from the 
faculties of their respective schools. In 
a very real sense the Intercollegiate De- 
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partment is the expression of faculty in- 
terest in the religious life of students, for 
its work is only made possible by their 
generous and continued subscriptions. 
By such an arrangement the local Asso- 
ciations are relieved of any financial bur- 
den beyond that of their local expenses, 
and are at the same time given the ad- 
vantage of a strong unifying and super- 
vising agency. 

Possibly the greatest value of the 
Committee of Management is that it is 
a storehouse of Association experience. 
Student officers are constantly changing, 
the membership is necessarily transient, 


The Call to the Universal 


] N accordance with the decision of the 

General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Sunday, 
February 11, 1900, is appointed as the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 
The committee which has been appoint- 
ed this day includes official representa- 
tives of the Christian student move- 
ments of Germany, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Switz- 
erland, the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralasia, South Africa, Japan, India, 
Ceylon, China, and other lands, includ- 
ing 1,300 student societies with a mem- 
bership of over 55,000 students and 
professors. During the past two vears 
this day has been observed in over thirty 
different countries by Christian students 
and by people specially interested in the 
work of Christ among students. Wher- 
ever there has been thorough prepara- 
tion, and the spiritual meaning of the 
day as a day of intelligent and heartfelt 
thanksgiving and of fervent intercession 
has been realized, the observance has 
been attended with marked and blessed 
results. The following suggestions are 
based on the best experience of Christian 
student organizations in all parts of the 
world, and are not characteristic of any 
one country or race. 

In many cases it will be found pos- 
sible, in addition to observing Sunday, 
to devote the Saturday immediately pre- 
ceding, and the Monday following, to 


Day of Prayer 


secretaries resign; but this committee is 
a permanent factor in the Intercollegiate 
movement. 

Large though the work is, the field has 
been barely explored; many new Asso- 
ciations remain to be organized; entire 
classes of institutions are untouched; 
buildings are badly needed; local Asso- 
ciations ought to have general secretaries 
in order that internal development may 
keep pace with wide extension ; adequate 
endowment must be secured. The same 
God who has brought the work thus far 
can still be moved by prayer. ‘“ There is. 
nothing too hard for God.” 


for Students 


special religious meetings. Wherever 
this is desirable we recommend that it 
be done. The main advantage of the 
plan is that by spending two or three 
days in united prayer and effort a deeper 
spiritual work is likely to result. In the 
few places where Sunday is not as suit- 
able for a day of prayer as a week day, 
Saturday or Monday can be used for that 
purpose. 

Arrange to have the day observed 
not only by bands of Christian students, 
but also in the churches. To this end ad- 
vertise it in religious papers. Call on the 
pastors of as many churches as possible, 
especially in student communities, and 
request them to preach sermons appro- 
priate to the purpose of the day and to 
call forth prayer on behalf of students all 
over the world. 

3. In the student prayer-meetings it 
will be found helpful at the beginning to 
read some of the objects of praise and 
petition which will be found in the an- 
swers given by the student movements 
of different lands to questions four and 
eleven in the Federation pamphlet, just 
issued, * Survey of the Christian Student 
Movements of the World.” 

4. Should we not expect that, as in 
previous years, the proper observance of 
this day will result in many student cen- 
ters in a spiritual awakening? To this 
end let us pray and plan and work. 

5. The perils attending the observance 
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of such a day should be avoided—the 
peril of formality, due as a rule to lack 
of spiritual preparation; the peril of in- 
definiteness, due often to not having 
in mind actual reasons for praise and 
intercession; the peril of selfishness, 
shown in limiting cur prayers to our- 
selves and not pervading them with the 
world-wide spirit which characterized 
the prayers of Christ; the peril of miss- 
ing the purpose of the day by devoting 
too much time in the meetings to ad- 
dresses, and not enough to prayer to 
God; and the deadly peril of entering 
upon the observance of the day in a 
wrong spirit—a critical, doubting, un- 
thankful spirit, instead of a spirit abound- 
ing with sympathy, faith, and gratitude. 

In view of the fact that prayer is not 








a form, but a forcee—the mightiest force 
which it is possible for man to wield; in 
view of the wonderful achievements of 
prayer in the student world during the 
past few years, and in view of the spir- 
itual need of students and their impor- 
tance to the furtherance of the Kingdom 
of Christ, let us seek to make more of 
the coming Day of Prayer than ever 
be fore. 


On behalf of the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, 

INarl Fries, Chairman, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


John R. Mott, General Secretary, 
3 West 29th Street, New York City. 
December 1, 18909. 


The Student World 


At Colby College a mission study class 
of twelve members has been organized. 


The early registration in the Bible 
classes at Brown University numbered 
sixty men. 


The Australian Summer School will 
be held again at Mornington, Victoria, 
December 15-21. 


The Association at the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College has raised $200 for 
missions this year. 


The Association membership at Ohio 
Medical University, Columbus, has 
reached eighty-five. 


Among the thirty Christian Unions in 
the secondary schools of Australasia 
there are 680 members. 


Carleton College has an average of 
fifty men at its weekly prayer meeting; 
sixty-eight men in Bible classes. 


In a meeting at the Missouri State 
Normal College, Warrensburg, October 


30, eleven men professed conversion. 


Hamline University has ten Bible 


classes, and an average attendance of 
about forty-five at the men’s meeting. 


At a recent meeting of the Association 
at Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., six 
students accepted Jesus Christ as their 
Savior and Lord. 


With one or two exceptions, all of the 
Student Associations of Virginia are en- 
couraging their members to systematic 
giving to missions. 


The Young Men and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of lowa Agri- 
cultural College, Ames, la., unite in sup- 
porting a missionary in Turkey. 


At a meeting held at Oberlin College, 
November 5, and led by Mr. John R. 
Mott, seventeen men expressed their de- 
termination to live the Christian life. 


A Bible class has been organized 
in the Northwestern University Law 
School. This is the first Bible class ever 
formed in any law school in Chicago. 


One-third of the students in Pomona 
College, California, are taking the Asso- 
ciation Bible studies, although Bible 
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courses are required in addition in the 
curriculum. 


Fifty students at Bates College, Lew- 
istown, Me., are engaged in Bible study. 
The practical benefit of this department 
of the college course is being realized as 
never before. 


The Intercollegiate Movement of Chi- 
cago is raising a fund to go toward the 
expenses of Dr. J. Rutter Williamson in 
his important Association work among 
Indian students. 


During a series of meetings, held early 
in November, at Hartwick Seminary, 
twelve students made a definite stand for 
Christ. Thirty students have enrolled 
for voluntary Bible study. 


A mission study class has been organ- 
ized for the first time in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Chicago. 
Ten men are enrolled. They have three 
successful Bible classes also. 


Mr. H. Witt, who for several years has 
been Traveling Secretary of the German 
student movement, has recently been 
visiting some of the leading student cen- 
ters of the Russian Empire. 


At the University of Illinois, North- 
western University, and the University 
of Chicago gains in Bible study enroll- 
ment are reported of one hundred per 
cent. or more over last year. 


At the Virginia Military Institute $125 
has been subscribed for the support of 
Mr. F. S. Brockman by the fourth year 
class (freshmen). The upper classes 
have not vet been canvassed. 


The Association membership at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., includes 
200 men from the freshman class. The 
Barnes Hall reading-room is supplied 
with eighty-three periodicals. 


A larger number of Bible classes than 
ever before are being formed in Associa- 
tions of Kansas. The majority of the 
Associations have adopted the regular 
four years’ cycle of Bible work. 


The Association which was organized 
in the American School of Osteopathy at 
Kirkville, Mo., a year ago, now has a 
membership of seventy-five, and forty 
men are enlisted in Bible study. 


Arrangements have been made where- 
by the Association at New York Univer- 
sity is to have for its work a whole 
building, containing reception - room, 
hall for meals, and smaller rooms. 


Eleven Associations in Illinois col- 
leges are following for the first time the 
courses of Bible study in the regular 
cycle. Three of these Associations have 
never before had Bible study depart- 
ments. 


The College Conference of the Mari- 
time Provinces was held at Mt. Allison 
College, Sackville, N. B., November 16 
to 19, and resulted notably in the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the men who 
attended. 


The Association in the three State in- 
stitutions of Michigan—the University, 
the Agricultural College, and the Nor- 
mal School—have united in giving to- 
ward the expenses of an Association 
worker in India. 


At Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark., 
there was only one student at the end of 
last session who was not a Christian. 
This session the very day that the work- 
ers’ circle was organized one student was 
led to accept Christ. 


By the kindness of the faculty, the As- 
sociation at the Chicago Homeopathic 
Medical School occupies the room for- 
merly known as the library. The gen- 
erosity of the faculty has also provided 
for furnishing the room. 


The American and Canadian delega- 
tion to the Volunteer Convention, to be 
held in London early in January, will 
probably be composed of Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, Mr. S. Earl Taylor, Mr. A. H. 
Grace, and Miss Effie K. Price. 


Encouraging letters have been re- 
ceived from educational institutions for 
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colored men throughout the South, 
showing that upward of fifty Associa- 
tions in these institutions are well or- 
ganized and doing aggressive work. 





Brown University will support an 
alumnus this year on the foreign field 
under the plan of systematic giving, with 
weekly payments. The canvass has been 
promoted by a large committee of over 
twenty men, and has met with ready 
success. 


Mission study classes have been 
formed in each of the three medical 
schools of Indianapolis, though there is 
a Christian organization in only one of 
them. At the Physio-Medical College 
one-third of the entire school is enrolled 
in study classes. 


The membership at the State Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is very near the 500 
mark. The Bible class enrollment is 
nearly 200. The faculty have recently 
shown their approval of the work by 
granting rooms for especial work in the 
medical department. 


At Carthage College, Illinois, the As- 
sociation is very actively promoting the 
observance of the Morning Watch. An 
effort will be made to enlist at least fifty 
per cent. of the membership in this ob- 
servance. The Bible study enrollment is 
double that of last year. 


Fifty students and ten professors were 
in attendance at the College Sectional 
Conference of the Illinois State Conven- 
tion, held at Peoria, October 21-22. Spe- 
cial attention was given by the faculty 
delegates to methods of codperation with 
the Student Associations. 


The membership of the Association at 
the Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, 
has increased from 70 last year to 230 
this vear. Two meetings, held Novem- 
ber 5 and 6, were so blessed of God 
as to result in the decision of seventeen 
men to become Christians. 





At Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, the Association Em- 


ployment Bureau, up to November 1, 
secured fifteen positions for students of 
the institution. This department of the 
Association's activity has been especially 
effective in winning faculty cooperation. 


The work at Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege, Virginia, is especially strong this 
year, the number of students in mission 
and Bible classes being almost double 
that of last year. The average attendance 
at the weekly devotional meeting is al- 
most sixty per cent. of the entire insti- 
tution. 


Miss Ruth Rouse, who served the Vol- 
unteer Movement and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association so efficiently 
during the past two years, sailed from 
Marseilles, November 30, for India. She 
goes out to work in connection with the 
Missionary Settlement for University 
Women. 


The Association of the Worcester In- 
stitute of Technology holds its regular 
weekly meeting on Thursday noon from 
12 to 12:30 to accommodate the occasion 
to the shop and laboratory schedules, 
which give only an hour of intermission 
between seven in the morning and five 
at night. 

A mission study class of eighteen men 
was organized at Wesleyan at the close 
of the mission study rally on October 
2d. Systematic and proportionate giv- 
ing will be adopted this year. The money 
is to be used in support of Mr. Joseph 

seach, Wesleyan ’99, who recently sailed 
for China. 


Dartmouth observed the Week of 
Prayer by a daily meeting for prayer in 
the Association building. The Deputa- 
tion Committee arranged visits to the 
churches of towns and cities near Han- 
over to present the work of the Stu- 
dent Movement and the general Associa- 
tion work. 





The Association at the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, Pa., adopted Shar- 
man’s “ Studies in the Life of Christ ” 
for its Bible classes this year. For those 
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who do not care to purchase the books 
the Association furnishes them free for 
use during the year, to be returned at the 
completion of the work. 


The annual conference of the Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa 
was held at Cape Town in October. On 
account of the state of unrest in the 
country only eighty delegates were pres- 
ent. Twenty-two institutions were rep- 
resented. The reports indicate that a 
deep though quiet work took place in the 
hearts of those present. 


At the University of Missouri the As- 
sociation membership and Bible study 
enrollment have been doubled, a daily 
prayer meeting has been started, and five 
men have accepted Christ as Savior. 
The General Secretary, Mr. W. C. Good- 
son, has won a place in the hearts of the 
student body through his work at half- 
back on the ’varsity foot-ball team. 


The Bible department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is this year unusually 
strong, all of the classes being taught by 
members of the faculty or the general 
secretary. Professor Noah Kk. Davis, of 
the department of Moral Philosophy, 
has a class in the life of Christ, at which 
the averagé attendance is 125. The total 
enrollment in all classes is nearly 200. 


Through the efforts of Mr. C. A. 
Young $38,000 has been raised for the 
endowment of a chair of English Bible 
at the University of Virginia: about 
$25,000 additional is expected. Similar 
chairs are in the State universities of 
Michigan, California, Oregon, and Mis- 
souri. It is proposed to extend this 
work to the other leading State insti- 
tutions. 


A late report from England shows that 
over $25,000 has been already promised 
toward the $35,000 required for the erec- 
tion of the Student Association building 
in Bombay. This splendid result has 
been due to the prayers of friends of the 
enterprise, and also to the very earnest 
work of Mr. Frank Anderson, who has 
been spending a few months in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 


Two districts of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church have authorized the Boston 
Student Volunteer League to designate 
annually a person to supervise the mis- 
sionary work in the district, said person 
to act under the District Board of Con- 
trol. This gives the speakers of the 
Volunteer League access to over one 
hundred Methodist Epworth Leagues 
this winter. 


The Bowdoin Association has fifty- 
one members, and nearly thirty men in 
Bible classes. A mission study class will 
be organized, and monthly missionary 
meetings held. During registration 
week a book exchange was conducted, 
when old students sold second-hand 
books and new students bought them. 
The Association is stronger than at any 
period for six years. 


Four new Associations have been or- 
ganized and have filed their credentials 
with the International Committee dur- 
ing the past month. Two in medical 
schools—the Medical Department of the 
University of Texas, at Galveston, and 
the Southern Homeopathy College, at 
Baltimore; one in Hogsett Military 
Academy, at Danville, Ky., one in Cen- 
tral Academy, Plainfield, Ind. 


At Earlham College, Indiana, pre- 
vious to this year, the college has al- 
ways maintained required Sabbath Bible 
classes, but at the request of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations at the opening of the pres- 
ent college year this requirement was 
relinquished, the Bible study work being 
left to Association supervision, and en- 
rollment in the classes being voluntary. 


A printed letter, published by the 
deputation committee of the Brown As- 
sociation, setting forth the plans and 
purposes of the department, has been 
sent to the pastors, general secretaries 
of city Associations, and other leaders 
of church work in neighboring towns, 
offering the services of leaders of meet- 
ings and speakers on Association work. 
Several invitations have already been 
received. 
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The correspondence conducted last 
spring by the college department of the 
Illinois State Committee with high- 
school and academy principals of the 
State concerning the graduates who 
were to enter college this fall yielded 227 
names of men, from 92 communities, who 
were expecting to enter 44 different in- 
stitutions. ‘The names were sent to the 
full campaign committees of these vari- 
ous institutions. 


Three new Associations have been 
added to the Chicago Intercollegiate De- 
partment—one at the Chicago Law 
School, one at the Armour Institute of 
Technology, and one at the Dunham 
Medical College. Another Association 
is now in process of organization at the 
Illinois School of Dentistry. The addi- 
tion of these four schools will make a 
total of eighteen branches in the Inter- 
collegiate Department. 


The faculty of Hampden Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Virginia, recently 
gave the Association of the school the 
exclusive use of a large, bright room on 
the second floor of one of the new trades 
buildings, which is perhaps the most de- 
sirable location on the campus for their 
work. The Association took formal pos- 
session of this room November 4, when 
a reception, given in honor of the new 
students, was attended by nearly all of 
the young men of the school. 


The Boston University School of 
Medicine has demonstrated the fact that 
the men in medical schools are not too 
busy to conduct a vigorous Young Mer’s 
Christian Association. Weekly devo- 
tional meetings are held, and are well at- 
tended. Three Bible study groups have 
been organized, one for the first-year 
men, one for the second-year men, and 
one for the members of the third and 
fourth-year classes. These are led by 
student leaders, with one exception. 


On October 26, 164 new members 
were voted into the Association at the 
University of Michigan. This is one of 
several institutions in the West having 
more than 100 men in Bible study 


classes. At a recent meeting over $100 
was raised for missions. Five students 
have accepted Christ as Savior. Among 
the new members are a Chinaman, a 
Hawaiian, a Persian, a Porto Rican, sev- 
eral Japanese, and men from various 
countries of the Continent of Europe. 


Accompanying the Canadian contin- 
gent of the British troops which sailed 
for the Transvaal from Montreal on the 
Sardinian, October 31, Mr. H. G. Barrie 
was sent as the representative of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Canada to work among the troops. He 
is commissioned by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and has the hearty approval of 
Colonel Otter. His position as Provincial 
College Secretary has been filled by Mr. 
A. P. Misener, of Victoria University. 


The Volunteer Movement of Scan- 
dinavia, in response to an invitation from 
the Christian students of Finland, sent 
Mr. Hans von Holst, of Upsala Univer- 
sity, to visit the students of the Univer- 
sitv of Helsingfors, the great university 
of Finland. He received a most cordial 
welcome. His meetings were largely at- 
tended. Two students volunteered, and 
nine others, who are seriously consider- 
ing the question of volunteering, have 
enrolled themselves as guests of the Vol- 
unteer Band. 





A hand-made map of Japan, 74 < 9$ 
feet, in colors, on fine cloth, with mission 
stations, chief cities, provinces, rivers, 
mountains, and railroads indicated, is 
being made by Miss M. B. Smith, 4415 
Pine Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
This map is admirably fitted for use in 
mission study classes and missionary 
meetings of whatever nature, in a room 
of large or small dimensions. The mis- 
sionary committees of Amherst, Brown, 
and Wesleyan have procured this map, 
and several other colleges are consider- 
ing its purchase as a permanent part of 
the equipment of the missionary depart- 
ment. The cost is $4. 


The faculty of the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery have set apart the room 
formerly occupied as a histological li- 
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brary for the use of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This room is 
very large, well lighted, and well suited 
for Association purposes. In addition to 
giving the room, the faculty decorated 
the walls and ceiling and made a gift of 
$100 to aid the Association in furnishing 
the room as headquarters for its work 
and as a parlor for the men. Since ac- 
quiring the room the Association has 
begun a series of religious meetings, the 
first religious meetings held by the or- 
ganization in three years. 


The eleventh annual reception to the 
students of the six professional schools 
each of the Schuylkill fittingly intro- 
duced the second decade of the college 
work of the Philadelphia Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The six colleges 
represented were: Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, Jefferson Medical College, 
Hahnemann Medical College, Pennsyl- 
vania College of Dental Surgery, Med- 
ico-Chirurgical College, and Philadel- 
phia Dental College. The decorations 
by the various institutions were deserv- 
edly much admired and were conceded 
to be the handsomest ever seen in Asso- 
ciation Hall. The speakers were Mayor 
Ashbridge, Hon. John Wanamaker, and 
the Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins. 


The Boston Student Volunteer League 
was given a dinner by its Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. James M. Gage, on Mon- 
day evening, November 6, the purpose 
of which was to prepare members of 
the League for campaign work among 
young people’s societies in and around 
Boston. After dinner a training con- 
ference was held, at which several mem- 
bers of the League presented the op- 
portunities for work, the duty of each 
volunteer to do this work, and the prepa- 
ration necessary for successful work. 
Under the latter topic was presented the 
outfit required, how to prepare a mis- 
sionary address, and how to conduct a 
missionary meeting on “ Methods.” 
Every member present agreed to speak 
when called upon. 


Fifteen college Associations in Chi- 
cago united in the publication of hand- 


books, publishing a total of 5,000 copies 
in fifteen sub-editions, at a total cost of 
$535, all of which was covered by adver- 
tising. A somewhat unique plan of dis- 
tribution was adopted in each school. 
The hand-books were distributed by the 
membership committee only. This com- 
mittee took a religious census as the 
book was given out, and at the same time 
canvassed the student for membership, 
calling his attention to the membership 
application blanks that were bound in 
the back of the hand-books. The chief 
advantage of this plan lies in the fact that 
the hand-books are distributed, a relig- 
ious census and a preliminary member- 
ship canvass taken at the same time. 


Two New Mission Study 
Courses 
I. Mission Course for Medical Students 


NTIL the present year but few 
medical students have been en- 
rolled in the mission study classes of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. This 
has been doubtless due in part to the 
fact that hitherto no course has been pre- 
pared to meet their special need. 
A series of eleven studies on “ Medical 
Missions” is now offered, being based 
on “The Medical Mission,” by W. J. 


Wanless, M.D., and “ The Healing of. 


the Nations,” by J. Rutter Williamson, 
M.B. Many of our students became ac- 
quainted with these authors when they 
visited the medical centers of the United 
States and Canada as Secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement during the 
college years ‘95-’96 and ‘g8-’99, respec- 
tively. Each is a graduate of medicine, 
and is therefore in a position to speak to 
medical students with accuracy and au- 
thority; while Dr. Wanless has had the 
benefit of several years’ successful ex- 
perience as a practitioner in India. Two 
books are used, because they are supple- 
mentary, the one forming a good outline, 
while the other abounds in illustrations 
and quotations. 

In addition to these text-books, sev- 
eral collateral books are introduced. 
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The design of the auxiliary reading is 
twofold: 

1. In view of the fact that the mission- 
ary information possessed by the average 
medical student is somewhat limited, the 
course is designed to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole mission field, thus 
placing Medical Missions in its proper 
setting, and showing its relationship to 
other missionary agencies now in op- 
eration. 

2. A feature that will commend itself 
is the incorporation into the course of 
the biographies of a few of the most 
prominent and successful workers in this 
line. This will enable the student to ob- 
tain a clear insight into the daily life of 
a medical missionary. Already a num- 
ber of classes are in operation, and the 
course is earnestly commended to others. 

For information concerning books, 
expense, and contemplated time for 
preparation, write to Mr. F. P. Turner, 
who will send “ Suggestions to Leaders 
on Medical Missions,” which have been 
prepared for those interested. 


II. The Regular Winter Course 

The winter course in mission study 
will consist of six studies—covering 
eight hours—of missionaries who have 
been prominent in fields to which spe- 
cial courses cannot be devoted. ‘The 
text-book is entitled “ Modern Apostles 
of Missjonary Byways.” Its interest can 
be inferred from the missionaries, fields, 
and writers which are included in the 
book. They are: “Hans Egede, of 
Greenland,” by A. C. Thompson, D.D.; 
“Captain Allen Gardiner, of Fuegia,” by 
sishop W. P. Walsh; “ Titus Coan, of 
Hawaii,” by S. J. Humphrey, D.D.; 
“James Gilmour, of Mongolia,” by the 
Educational Secretary; “ Miss Eliza 
Agnew, of Ceylon,” by Secretary Abbie 
B. Child;. and “ Ion Keith-Falconer, of 
Arabia,” by A. T. Pierson, D.D. This 
will undoubtedly be a very attractive 
course, and should be in hand so that its 
study may begin promptly after the holi- 
days, or as soon thereafter as late classes 
complete the fall course. It can be or- 
dered of the Movement the second week 
in December. Price, 25 cents, paper; 
40 cents, cloth. 
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Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The City and Its Redemption 


Though the early disciples had 
reached in a few years remote portions 
of the Roman Empire, they strictly 
obeyed their Lord's command to wit- 
ness for Him “ both in Jerusalem , 
and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Our Jerusalem is the so-called 
Christian city, which we are too apt to 
sinfully neglect. This meeting should 
not only interest, but lead to action, if 
that is advisable. See paragraphs 4 and 
5, below. 

1. Material for the meeting must be 
sought before the plan proposed is un- 
dertaken. While the college library may 
not contain recent books that can, be 
used in preparation, some of the follow- 
ing will doubtless be found: S. L. 
Loomis’s “ Modern Cities and Their 
Religious Problems ;” J. A. Riis’s “ How 
the Other Half Lives;” Josiah Strong’s 
“Our Country,” “ The New Era,” and 
“The Twentieth Century City;” “ Na- 
tional Perils and Opportunities ” and 
“ National Needs and Remedies,” being 
the Evangelical Alliance Reports for 
1887 and 1889; Mrs. H. Campbell’s sec- 
tion in “ Darkness and Daylight,” a 
story of New York slums and Christian 
work; R. A. Wood’s “ English Social 
Movements;” article “ City Missions ” 
in Encyclopedia of Missions; and J. 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 

2. The first speaker may occupy ten 
minutes with a clear statement of the 
problems that Christianity must face in 
our great centers of life. He should not 
elaborate any of these points, but strive 
to place before the audience the key dif- 
ficulty in each problem that he names. 
Pages 189-202 of Dr. Strong’s “ The 
New Era,” and Dr. Dorchester’s address, 
on pages 19-37 of “ National Perils and 
Opportunities,” are good illustrations of 
what should be attempted, though they 
are too long for use. 

3. After this outline statement, let the 
second student develop by interesting 
descriptions two or three phases of city 
life that are to be taken up by the next 
speaker. These should be as vivid and 
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realistic pictures of the need as can pos- 
sibly be made, and here one finds excel- 
lent models in Mr. Riis’s writings, or in 
Mrs. Campbell's book—better still, in 
General Booth’s book “ In Darkest Eng- 
land.” 

4. The third address or paper should 
describe in some detail successful meth- 
ods employed in two or three lines of 
work that the Missionary Committee 
have decided to undertake. The difficul- 
ties should not be unduly emphasized; 
but, instead, every effort should be made 
to convince the students that a city’s re- 
demption is possible, especially along the 
lines exploited. The books by Loomis, 
Woods, and the “ Proceedings of the 
International Christian Workers’ Con- 
ventions,” if accessible, will be especially 
useful here. 

5. The last and the most convincing 
speaker should then present the plans 
that have been decided on by the Mis- 
sionary Committee, in case the matter 
of practical city mission work of any sort 
has been deemed desirable. A strong 
presentation can be made in five minutes, 
and it may be followed from the floor by 
two or three one-minute statements of 
reasons why the student body should at- 
tempt the committee’s program. After 
earnest prayer that Christians may see 
their opportunity and be willing to make 
sacrifice, if need be, the meeting may be 
dismissed, with the request that all who 
are willing to consider the matter remain 
for an after meeting. 


A Day of Prayer for India 


OR two years a special day of 
prayer for the “ Spiritual Awaken- 
ing of India” has been widely observed. 
Individual answers to prayer have been 
many, and many stations have received 
special blessing. But there has been no 
general awakening among the people, 
and, to the outward eye at least, the sleep 
of death has hardly been disturbed. 
There is need to again humble ourselves 
before God and intercede with Him that 
the people of this land may awake from 
their sleep and arise from the dead, that 
Christ may shine upon them. 


It is therefore suggested that Sunday, 
December 3, be observed as a special day 
of prayer for India, that through the re- 
ceiving of the Holy Spirit the Church of 
Christ may bear its testimony with such 
unity, purity, and power that those who 
do not know Christ may be convicted 
of sin, righteousness, and judgment, and 
come to know the Savior of the world. 

We suggest (1) that this thought 
should be given prominence in the or- 
dinary services for the day; (2) that 
wherever possible special meetings for 
united intercession should be arranged; 
and (3) that all individual Christians 
should devote some part of the day to 
secret prayer and _ self-examination, in 
order that by reviewing in the presence 
of God their own spiritual life and their 
efforts to spread the Gospel they may 
discover by the help of the Holy Spirit 
the hinderances which lie in themselves 
to the speedy evangelization of India. 

Jesus said: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The hour is coming, and now is 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live.” ‘ 

J. E. C., Calcutta, 

Kk. C. Banurji, Calcutta, 

J. C. R. Ewing, Lahore, 

R. A. Hume, Ahmedhagar, 
J. E. Robinson, Calcutta, 

T. Walker, Tinnevelly, 

J. Campbell White, Calcutta. 


Sailed Volunteers 


OLLOWING is the list of Volun- 
teers reported as having sailed for 
mission lands since June 1, 1899: 
Africa.—Rev. D. H. Dover, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary; Rev. 
William M. Dager, Lane Theological 
Seminary; Myron L. Axtell, M.D., 
Washburn College; Miss Leonie L. 
Simar, Northfield Seminary; James B. 
McCord, M.D., Chicago Homeopathic 
Medical College; Miss Anna T. Mce- 
Lauchlan, University of Michigan; A. 
Yale Massey, M.D., Trinity Medical 
College; Rev. J. D. Simon, Wittenberg 
Theological Seminary. 
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Alaska.—E. R. Pike, M.D., Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Mrs. Hattie G. Pike, 
Bible Normal College. 

Arabia.—Rev. Harry J. Wiersum, 
Hope College. 

Assam.—G. G. Crozier, M.D., Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Brazil—Miss Maidee Smith, Le 
Grange Female College Faculty; Rev. 
Pierce A. Chamberlin, McCormick The- 
ological Seminary. 

Burmah.—Miss Julia A. Stickney, 
Mount Holyoke Seminary; Miss Bertha 
I. Davis, Franklin College. 

Ceylon.—Miss Helen 1. Root, Union 
Missionary ‘Training Institute; Miss 
Annie Young, M.D., Woman’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia; Rev. Giles G. 
Brown, Andover Theological Seminary. 

Chile—Mr. Charles H. Holland, lowa 
Wesleyan University; Mr. Ernest F. 
Herman, Syracuse University; Mr. C. 
H. Wertenberger, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ; Miss Josephine Carlisle, North- 
ern Indiana Normal School. 

China.—E. L. Woodward, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Miss Angie M. My- 
ers, M.D., Woman’s Medical College of 
New York Infirmary; C. Otto Humpf, 
M.D., Long Island College Hospital; 
Mrs. Susan Tippets, Chicago Training 
School; Rev. Benjamin L. Ancell, Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia; Rev. 
Cameron F. McRae, Theological Sem- 
inary of Virginia; Miss Carrie J. Dreibel- 
bies, Union Missionary Training In- 
stitute; Miss Mary Ketring, M.D., 
Woman’s Medical College of New York 
Infirmary; Mrs. W. N. Green, Toronto 
Bible Training School; Rev. Howard S. 
Galt, University of Chicago Divinity 
School; Walter J. Southam, Wycliffe 
College; T. C. Hood, M.D., Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto; Miss Sarah Kerr, M.D., 
Woman’s Medical (Allopathic), New 
York; Miss Venie J. Lee, M.D., Univer- 
sity of Nashville, Medical Department ; 
Rev. Joseph Whiteside, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Mr. J. C. Owen, Wake Forest 
College; Miss Alice Parker, Union 
Missionary ‘Training Institute; Miss 
Leila L. Doolittle, M.D., Woman’s Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia; Rev. J. B. 
Cochran, Union Theological Seminary ; 
Samuel Cochran, M.D., College of 





Physicians and Surgeons, New York; 
Rey. J. E. Williams, Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mrs. J. E. Williams, 
Salem Academy; Miss Maud S. Mack- 
ey, M.D., Occidental College; Miss 
Edna Parks, M.D., Woman’s Medi- 
cal College, Chicago; Rev. C. E. 
Patton, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary ; Harry W. Boyd, M.D., University 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. W. S. Sweet, 
Wayland University; W. A. Dobson, 
M.D., Columbia University; William 
Kelley, M.D., University of Nashville; 
Mr. Clancey M. Lewis, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Mr. George H. 
Waters, Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary; Mrs. Anna Howe McGinnis, Al- 
bert Lea College; Rev. Fred L. Guthrie, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; M. D. Eu- 
bank, M.D., Northwestern University 
Medical School; Miss Nellie Decker, 
Chicago Training School; Rev. R. 
C. Patterson, McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 

Colombia.—Miss Esther W. Buxton, 
Smith College. 





Corea. — Rev. R. H. Sidebotham, 


Princeton Theological Seminary; Miss 
Emma _ Ernsberger, M.D., Woman's 
Medical College of Baltimore; Miss 
Arrena Carroll, Scarrit Bible and Train- 
ing School; Rev. Henry M. Bruen, 
Union Theological Seminary; A. M. 
Sharrocks, M.D., San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mr. S. A. Beck, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University ; Mr. Elmer 
M. Cable, Cornell College. 

Cuba.—Mr. A. E. Moody, University 
of Kansas. 

Hawaiian Islands.—Mr. A. J. Coats, 
Monmouth College. 

India.—Miss Helen E. Chandler, Bible 
Normal College; Miss Jennie Moyer, 
Folt’s Mission Institute; Miss Mary P. 
Stearns, Boston University; Miss Mary 
E. Gregg, Chicago Training School; 
Miss Anna FE. Hancock, Northfield 
Seminary ; Rev. Walter T. Scudder, New 
3runswick Theological Seminary; Mrs. 
Walter T. Scudder, M.D., Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia ; Mr. Ben- 
jamin R. Barber, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Miriam Clarke Barber, North- 
western University: Lester H. Beals, 
M.D., University of Michigan Medical 
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College; Rev. J. T. Taylor, Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto; Alexander Nugent, M.D., 
Queen’s University Medical College; 
Miss Susie L. Rawson, Hiram College; 
Miss Mary Longdon, M.D., Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia; Miss 
Lizzie Graydon, Toronto Bible Training 
School; Rev. A. L. Wily, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary ; Miss Victoria E. Me- 
Arthur, M.D., Woman's Medical Col. 
lege, Chicago; Miss Bertha Marshall, 
Drake University ; A. L. Kennon, M.D., 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College ; 
Mr. Mott Keisler, Cornell College; Mr. 
James M. Hoover, State Normal School 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Herbert G. 
Ozanne, Northwestern University; Rev. 
Ernest b. Lavalette, Boston University 
Theological School; Mr. Karl E. Ander- 
son, Cornell College; Mr. Brenton 
Thoburn Badley, Columbia University ; 
Mr. L. E. Linzell, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity: Rev. Edwin C. Harris, Witten- 
berg Theological Seminary. 

Japan.—Miss Marion Nivling, Chi- 
cago Bible Institute; Rev. James J. 
Chapman, Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia; Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
Theological Seminary of Virginia; Rev. 
John A. Welborn, Theological Seminary 
of Virginia; Rev. Charles M. Myers, 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary ; 
Mr. Verling W. Helm, De Pauw Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Martha Teal Helm, De 
Pauw University; Miss Maude Bonnell, 
Chicago Bible Institute; Mr. Percival A. 
Davey, Kentucky University ; Miss Car- 
rie E. Goodrich, Hiram College; Rev. J. 
C. Worley, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Mr. Walter S. Elliott, Lake Forest 
University. 

Laos.—Rev. David Park, McCormick 
Theological Seminary; Rev. James 
Waite, Union Theological Seminary ; 
Rev. Alexander Waite, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mexico.—Rev. W. F. Oglesby, Wes- 
leyan College; Miss Lela McNemar, 
Scarrit Bible and Training School; Rev. 
R. W. Hooker, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary; Mr. G. H. Crutcher, Southern 
Baptist University. 

North American Indians.—Miss Mary 
Johnson, Church of England Deaconess 
House. 


Persia—Rev. Harry C. Schuler, Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. 

Philippine Islands.— Rev. Jay C. 
Goodrich, Drew Theological Seminary ; 
John M. Phipps, M.D., Hospital College 
of Medicine. 

Porto Rico—Rev. N. H. Huffman, 
Hiram College. 

Siam.—Rev. R. C. Jones, San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary. 

Straits Settlement—Mr. B. F. Van 
Dyke, Portland University; Rev. Er- 
nest S. Lyons, Garrett Biblical Institute ; 
Mr. Charles E. Bowen, Cornell College. 

Syria.—Miss Rachel E. Tolles, Elmira 
College; Rev. C. A. Dodds, Reformed 
Presbyterian Seminary. 

Turkey.—Miss Elizabeth IF. Barrows, 
Baltimore Woman's College. 


Reviews 


“ Questions and Phases of Modern Mis- 
sions.”” By Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1899. $1.50. 

As a secretary for a generation of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
and for many years professor of Com- 
parative Religions in New York Uni- 
versity, the author brings to his task 
a fitness of the highest order, and an ex- 
amination of the volume sustains this 
favorable presumption. Part I. discusses 
such important problems as present hin- 
derances to missions and their remedies, 
reflex influences of foreign missions, 
place of higher education in this work, 
medical missions, the faith element in 
missions, a Buddhist doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith, and the ancient Hindoo doc- 
trine of sacrifice. In Part II. Dr. Ellin- 
wood presents historic events illustrating 
the leadings of Providence in recent in- 
ternational occurrences, the titles being 
“Napoleonism in America,” “ The Re- 
generation of Mexico,” “ The Dawn of 
Hawaii,” “ The Acquisition of the Span- 
ish Colonies, from a Missionary Stand- 
point,” and “ An Anglo-Saxon Alliance 
in Foreign Missions.” While some of 
the positions taken are naturally open to 
discussion, the author’s views are sure 
to be most helpful to the reader, especial- 
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ly so to volunteers, to whom we would 
strongly commend this collection of im- 
portant and for the most part singularly 
fresh papers. 


The Students’ Challenge to the Church- 
es.” By Luther D. Wishard. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company : Chicago, New 
York, Toronto, 1899. Cloth, Twenty- 
five cents. 

This is “a plea for a forward move- 
ment in world evangelization.” The 
burden of the plea is that many hundreds 
of students have heard the call of God to 
foreign service, and are asking to be sent, 
while at the same time the purse-bearers 
in the churches have failed to recognize 
in this student up-rising the call of God 
to greater faithfulness in stewardship. 
The book has three chapters, the first re- 
counting the part played by students in 
this missionary century, coming to a cli- 
max, as it has, in the development and 
organization of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. The 
second chapter gives in no uncertain 
terms the present status of missionary 
activity, divinely-called men being pre- 
vented from entering needy fields because 
of the failure of the church to provide a 
base of supplies. The third chapter sug- 
gests as a remedy that individual churches 
should take upon themselves the support 
of missionaries. The book is published 
by way of furthering a plan of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, but its statement of the 
relative attitudes of the student class, and 
of the churches in general, to the mis- 
sionary problem is so true that it would 
be well if the book were far more widely 
read than by the classes alone for which 
it was intended. 


“The Jews and Their Evangelization.” 
By Rev. W. T. Gidney, M.A. London: 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union, 
1899. Paper, 714d. 


This text-book, now being used for 
Volunteer Union study classes in Great 


Britain and Ireland, is by a specialist 
whose knowledge of the subject is evinced 
by previous publications and by his office 
as one of the secretaries of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. Beginning with an ex- 
ceedingly valuable Bibliography covering 
nine pages, the author summarizes in the 
first three chapters the history of the Jews 
down to the present time. An account of 
Jewish populations, their territorial dis- 
position and sects, and the Jewish creed 
and ceremonies, is followed by chapters 
on the evangelization of the Jews, mis- 
sions among them from the first to the 
eighteenth century, work done for them 
during the past one hundred years, and a 
fine statement of general results of such 
effort. Statistics of Jewish missions with 
location of missionaries and a full index 
conclude the book. 

Readers who know more about the 
Jew of the Bible than they do concerning 
contemporary Jewish affairs will be as- 
tonished at the variety and importance of 
the facts packed into this text-book, while 
chapter sixth will prove an appeal to con- 
science such as they had never dreamed 
of. Those who have not appreciated the 
worth and present influence of this an- 
cient race should read the facts so strong- 
ly stated by Mr. Gidney. Our British 
brothers are to be congratulated upon 
furnishing the best text-book on this sub- 
ject that is in print. 


“ Helps to the Study of the Epistle to 
the Romans.” By Mr. W. H. T. 
Gairdner, B.A., Oxon. London: Brit- 
ish College Christian Union, 1899. 
Boards, 20 cents. 

Cautious, suggestive, scholarly, devo- 
tional, practical, stimulating is this little 
book. Its author is doing much for the 
British students in their daily Bible 
study. A few minutes spent on these 
pages lead one to decide to take up the 
Epistle to the Romans again for devo- 
tional study and to put the volume on 
the list of courses to recommend for the 
Morning Watch. 
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TWO NEW STUDENT YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
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